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Canadian  moisture  conditions,  generally  favorable  to  growing 
crops,  "but  season  is  late  throughout  the  country.    Except  in  a  few  dry 
areas,  warm  weather  is  needed  to  promote  growth.  Heavy  rains  reported 
in  northern  Alberta  and  Que  Dec.     In  Prairie  Provinces,  grain  crops 
made  good  progress  during  the  past  two  weeks.    Growing  conditions  sat- 
isfactory in  Maritime  Provinces.    Fruit  crops  have  good  set.    All  crops 
made  exceptional  progress  in  Ontario,  where  generous  rains  and  warm 
weather  were  received.     In  British  Columbia,  dry  weather  has  reduced 
yields.     (dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa,  July  3,  1935.) 

Japan  1955  grain  estimates  for  46  prefectures  (excluding 
Hokkaido )  reported  as  follows  with  percentage  increases  over  1934  in 
parentheses;    Area  planted  to  wheat  1,554,000  acres   (1.6),  "barley 
831,000  (5.1),  naked  barley  1,039,000  acres  (3.6);  production  of  wheat 
45,404,000  bushels  (2.7),  barley  54,392,000  (5*5),  naked  barley 
40,035,000  bushels  (6.2).     (Shanghai  office,  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  July  2,  1955.') 

Chosen  1955  wheat  production  placed  at  8, 965, 000  bushels  a^ 
compared  with  8,863,000  bushels  in  1934.     (international  Institute  of 
Agriculture,  Rome,  July  1,  1935.) 
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BREAD  GRAINS 

Summary  of  recent  information 

The  area  sown  to  wheat  in  Germany  for  the  1935  crop,  including 
spelt,  is  estimated  at  5,329,000  acres,  according  to  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome.    Deducting  the  average  acreage  sown  to 
spelt  during  1930-1934,  the  Indicated  area'  sown  to  wheat  alone  would  tie 
about  5,050,000  acres,  a  decrease  of  7  percent  from  the  wheat  area  of  1934 
and  about  5  percent  under  the  average  for  the  past  five  years.    Rye  sow- 
ings are  estimated  at  11,069,000  acres  as  compared  with  11,097,000  acres 
in  1934  and  a  five-year  average  for  1930-1934  of  11,140,000  acres.  See 
table,  page  37.      The  latest  official  estimate  covering  the  wheat  area  of 
Egypt  for  1935  is  placed  at  1,463,000  acres,  a  gain  of  about  1.5  percent 
over  1934  but  a  decrease  of  6  'percent  from  the  average  acreage  of  1930- 
1934.     The  first  official  estimate  of  wheat  production  in  Egypt  is  re- 
ported at  43,137,000  bushels,  an  increase  of  almost  16  percent  over  the 
1934  harvest  but  almost  the  same  as  the  1930-1934  average.      See  table, 
page  37. 

The  Danube  Basin  wheat  situation 

The  total  acreage  sown  to  wheat  in  the  Danube  Basin  is  still  esti- 
mated at  21,337,000  acres,  according  to  the  Belgrade  office  of  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.    Although  this  indicates  an  increase  of  around  7  per- 
cent over  the  area  of  1934  and  the  f ive-y 3&r  average  of  1929-1933,  it  is 
expected  that  abandonment  will  be  larger  than  usual  this  season  on  account 
of  severe  frosts  and  extensive  hail  damage.     If  8  percent  of  the  planted 
acreage  is  lost,  as  is  anticipated,  the  area  remaining  for  harvest  will 
be  about  equal  to  the  harvested  acreage  of  1934.     From  this,  if  favorable 
weather  conditions  prevail  during  the  ripening  stage,  it  is  estimated  that 
production  will  range  from  323,000,000  to  331,000,000  bushels  as  compared 
with  the  1934  harvest  of  251,284,000  bushels.     Should  the  crop  amount  to 
331,000,000  bushels,  the  exportable  surplus  may  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
51,000,000  bushels  exclusive  of  the  carryover  from  the  1934-35  season. 
Actual  exports  last  season  totaled  about  21,000,000  bushels. 

In  spite  of  the  damage  suffered  from  frost.s,  fog,  hail,  and  rust, 
the  condition  of  the  growing  wheat  crop  is  still  considered  about  average 
throughout  the  Basin.     The  cold,  rainy  weather  prevailing  up  to  the  middle 
of  May  delayed  development,  and  the  crop  was  about  two  weeks  late.  With 
warm  weather  and  good  rains  in  late  May  and  early  June,  however,  a  great 
improvement  was  noted.    Yellow  rust  developed  in  some  sections,  as  a  re- 
sult of  too  much  moisture,  but  damage  from  th:  s  source  disappeared  with 
the  warm,  dry  season  which  set  in  around  June  5. 
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The  Shanghai  wheat  market 

The  Shanghai  wheat  and  flour  market  remained  steady  through  the 
week  ended  June  28,  according  to  a  radiogram  from  the  Shanghai  office  of 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Heavy  rains  during  the  week  relieved 
the  drought  conditions  threatening  the  summer  food  crops  of  the  Yangtze 
Valley  and  removed  apprehension  regarding  their  outturn.    Arrivals  of  do- 
mestic wheat,  while  showing  a  seasonal . increase  sufficient  to  meet  cur- 
rent consumption  requirements,  have  not  yet,  as  in  the  two  previous  sea- 
sons, added  to  the  accumulation  of  stocks,  the  total  on  hand  remaining  at 
500,000  "bags.     Shanghai  mills  continued  to  operate  at  90-percent  capacity, 
with  one  medium-siaed  concern  unable  to  open  on  account  of  the  present 
financial  situation.    The  demand  for  flour  was  fairly  good,  hut  merchants 
were  "buying  in  small  volume  due  to  lack  of  credit  facilities. 

Australian  wheat  (New  South  Wales),  c.i.f.  Shanghai  duty  included, 
for  July  shipment  was  quoted  at  82  cents  per  "bushel.    Domestic  standard 
for  July  delivery  was  74  cents  per  "bushel.    Domestic  flour  for  July  deliv- 
ery was  quoted  at  93  cents  per  "bag  of  49  pounds;  Australian  flour,  c.i.f. 
Hongkong,  $3.05  per  barrel  of  196  pounds.    May  imports  of  wheat. and  flour 
into  China  were  reported  as  follows,  with  1934  comparisons  in  parentheses: 
Wheat  from  Australia  1, 618,000  bushels  (0),  Argentina  1,451,000  (1,184,000), 
United  States  0  (2,960,000),  total  3,069,000  bushels  (4,144,000);  flour  from 
the  United  States  10,000  barrels  (13,000),  Canada  16,000  (10,000),  Australia 
16,000,   (5,000),  Japan  4, COO  (2,000),  total  46,000  barrels  (30,000). 

Excellent  wheat  prospects  were  reported  for  Manchuria  by  Consul  Gen- 
eral Adams  at  Harbin.     The  acreage  planted  is  placed  above  that  of  last 
year,  and  weather  conditions- have  been  ideal.    Harbin  mills  were  operating 
at  40-percent  capacity  and  with  the  prospect  of  lower  wheat  prices  hoped  to 
"be  able  to  compete  this- summer  with  flour  imported  into  South  Manchuria. 


FEED  GRAINS 

Summary  of  recent  feed  grain  information 

The  1935-  barley  acreage  in  the  countries  ao  far  reported,  includ- 
ing an  increase  of  15,000  acres  in  the  previous  estimate  for  Egypt,  now 
stands  at  42,439,000  acres,  which  figure  is  nearly.  15  percent  over  that 
for  the  same  countries  in  1934.  The  1935  barley  area  in  Germany  is  es- 
timated at  3,925,000  acres,  which  is  nearly  3  percent  below  the  area  sown 
in  1934,  but  slightly  above  the  average  acreage  of  the  past  five  years. 
See  table,  page  37. 
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The  first  estimate  of  the  1935  barley  production,  including 
naked  barley,  in  Chosen  is  52,910,000  bushels,  which  is  12  percent 
larger  than  the  1934  harvest,  and  nearly  23  percent  above  the  average 
production  during  the  past  five  years.     The  barley  crop  in  Egypt  is 
placed  at  10,242,000  bushels,  about  13  percent  larger  than  the  1934 
harvest,  and  1  percent  above  the  average  production  during  the  past 
five  years.    See  table,  page  37. 

The  total  1935  oats  acreage  in  the  countries  so  far  reported 
amounts  to  80,165,000  acres,  an  increase  of  about  11  percent  over  that 
for  the  same  countries  in  1934.    The  German  oats  area  is  estimated  at 
6,945,000  acres,  nearly  11  percent  below  that  of  1934,  and  the  smallest 
acreage  since  1921.     See  table,  page  37. 


RICE 

French  rice  imports  from  Indo-China  restricted  by  wheat  policy  a/ 

Rice  producers  in  French  Indo-China  are  now  receiving  a  subsidy 
en  all  rice  diverted  from  the  French  market,  according  to  information 
available  in  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.     This  action  was  in 
the  interest  of  French  wheat  producers  who  have  taken  the  position  that 
rice  from  French  Indo-China,  which  is  used  in  France  chiefly  for  feed- 
ing purposes,  was  injuring  the  market  for  domestic  French  feed  wheat. 

Imports  of  Indo-Chinese  rice  into  France  increased  from  an  annual 
average  of  204,000  short  tons  during  the  years  1922-1929  to  770,000 
short  tons  in  1934.     In  that  year  France  took  44  percent  of  the  total 
exports  from  Indo-China,  while  the  share  taken  by  Hongkong,  the  second 
largest  market  for  Indo-Chinese  rice,  dropped  from  40  percent  in  1933  to 
31  percent  in  1934.    Most  of  the  rice  taken  by  Hongkong  is  destributed  to 
other  ports  of  South  China. 

The  diversion  of  Indo-Chinese  rice  from  Franc?  suggests  th?  neces- 
sity of  developing  new  markets  for  the  Indo-Chinese  product.     It  so 
happens  that  in  the  1934-35  season  relatively  short  crops  of  rice  were 
produced  in  China,  Japan,  and  India,  which  permitted  the  diversion  of 
even  more  Indo-Chinese  rice  to  those  markets  than  was  excluded  from  the 
French  market.    More  favorable  foreign  exchange  conditions  also  improved 
the  Asiatic  position  of  Indo-Chinese  rice.    A  continuation  of  these  condi- 
tions, however,  cannot  be  counted  upon.     The  size  of  the  rice  crops  in  the 

Based  on  reports  from  American  Consul  Qpincy  F.  Roberts,  Saigon, 
Indo-China. 
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important  Asiatic  importing  countries  affects  materially  the  volume  of 
rice  shipped  from  the  Asiatic  exporting  countries,  including  Indo-China. 
In  years  of  large  crops  in  the  importing  countries,  South  Asiatic  ex- 
porters must  find  "broader  outlets  in  other  countries,  including  Latin 
America,  the  West  Indies,  and  Europe,  where  such  rice  competes  with  the 
American  product.    The  recent  French  action,  in  connection  with  Indo- 
Chinese  rice,  if  prolonged,  therefore,  may  he  an  indirect  factor  of  some 
importance  in  the  export  markets  for  American  rice.     The  South  Asiatic 
countries  of  Burma,  French  Indo-China,  and  Siam,  usually  rank  in  that 
ftrder  as  rice  exporters. 

The  present  subsidy  paid  "by  the  French  on  diverted  shipments 
amounts  to  about  $10.00  per  metric  ton  ($9.07  per  short  ton)  and  the- 
quantity  of  rice  on  which  this  will  be  paid  is  the  difference  between 
exports  to  France  for  the  periods  December  1,  1933  -  May  31,  1934,  and 
December  1,  1934  -  May  31,  1935. 


FRENCH  INDO-CHINA: 

Exports  of  rice,  first 

1934  and  1935 

3  months, 

Des  tination 

:                 January  1 

to  March  31 

j  1934 

1935 

;          Short  tons  . 

Short  tons 

China  (other  ports)  

...i  9,732 
...:  4,482 

...I  113,341 

. . . ':  111 

...:  6,707 

77,398 
18,758 
38,554 
1,131 
2,857 
155,979 
218,297 
21,212 
560 
8,149 
22,898 
55,632 
3,338 

624,961 

Compiled  in  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Division  from  material 
supplied  by  Consul  Quincy  F.  Roberts,  Saigon,  French  Indo-China- 
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FRENCH  INDO-CKINA:    Exports  of  rice,  calendar  years 

1932  to  1934 


Country 

■  1932  : 

■  \ 

1933 

1934 

;    Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

t 

588 , 580 

770,219 

58,416 

120,947 

31,116 

87,497 

14,968 

16,208 

United  States  and  Cuba.... 

2,913 

17,275 

1,176 

i  1,910 

542 , 527 

378 , 434 

2,018 

110,771 

17,398 

23,258 

67,242 

48,876 

9,834 

117,016 

 1  12,169 

9.707 

44.306 

'  1,345,895 

1,736,717 

Compiled  in  the  Foreign  A<? 

;ri cultural  Service 

from  material 

supplied  by 

Consul  Quincy  F.  Roberts,  Saigon,  French  Indo-China. 


FRUIT ,  VEGETABLES,  AND  NUTS 

Cuban  avocado  industry  adopts  export  regulations. 

Regulations  governing  the  size  and  quality  of  the  avocados  to  be 
shipped  to  the  United  States  this  season  were  adopted  at  a  recent  con- 
ference between  representatives  of  the  Cuban  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Cuban  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers  and  Exporters  Association,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  from  Consul  Harold  S.  Te-well  at  Habana.    E:-port  avo- 
cados must  :r  i  h  at  least  12  ounces,  must  be  in  season,  clem,  sized, 
and  must  not  b.&re  more  than  one  or  two  rub- spots.    A  star.  i&r .'.  lug  and 
crate  were  a- .tod  as  well  as  certain  packing  and  marking  rs  ^uirements. 

Shipment s  for  export  will  be  inspected  at  the  packing  plant  by 
agents  of  the  'Juban  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  will  issue  a  certifi- 
cate of  inspection,  a  copy  of  which  is  to  be  attached  to  one  package  in 
the  shipment  covered  by  it.    No  lot  may  be  accepted  by  the  boat  companies 
which  is  not  covered  by  such  a  certificate  of  inspection. 

Although  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States  permits  the  shipment  of  avocados  to  the  United  States  to 
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"begin  on  June  1  of  each  year,  Cuban  growers  decided  to  open  the  season 
June  20.     This  action  was  taken  chiefly  "because  prolonged  drought  re- 
tarded the  maturing  of  the  crop.     Other  reasons  given  "by  the  Association 
were  competition  from  California  avocados  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  mar- 
kets and  a  desire  of  Cuban  producers  to  cooperate  in  the  "best  interests 
of  all  avocado  producers.     It  is  expected  that  the  action  of  the  con- 
ference will  "be  enacted  into  law  and  enforced  "by  the  Cuban  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mexican  West  Coast  vegetable  season  closes 

Total  exports  of  vegetables  from  the  West  Coast  of  Mexico  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  the  season  ended  in    May  1S35  amounted  to 
2,801  carloads  compared  with  1,216  cars  in  the  1933-34  season  ond  2,410 
cars  in  1932-33,  according  to  information  available  in  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service.     Of  the  1934-35  exports,  about  75  percent  was  for 
consumption  in  the  United  States. 

In  comparison  with  the  two  preceding  years,  exports  of  tomatoes 
from  this  region  showed  a  considerable  increase.    Excellent  demand  early 
in  the  season  in  the  United  States  and  favorable  growing  conditions  in 
Mexico  were  mainly  responsible.     In  the  early  part  of  the  year  shipments 
of  tomatoes  from  Florida  were  greatly  decreased  because  of  severe  frosts 
which  damaged  the  crop.     This  situation  increased  the  demand  for  Mexican 
tomatoes  which  continued  until  Florida  vegetable  crops  were  rehabilitated. 
According  to  Thomas  M.  Powell,  American  Vice-Consul  at  Nogales,  many 
operators  in  Mexican  winter  vegetables  lost  heavily  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  season  when  ample  supplies  of  Florida  vegetables  arrived  on  the 
American  markets. 

MEXICO:    Exports  of  vegetables  from  the  West  Coast, 
 1932; £3  , to, 1934-35  


Commodities  ;         1932-33         :       1933-34      \  1934-35 


i  Cars  1  Cars  j  Cars 

Tomatoes  «  j  1,568  j  833  j  2,314 

Peas  j  683  ;  298  |  251 

Peppers  j  35  \  11  ;  92 

String  beans  i  39  j  25  j  17 

Eggplants  i  -  j  -  •  4 

Corn,  green.   -  j  1  j 

Mixed  j  85  I  48  j  123. 

Total  j  2,410  j  1,216  :  2,801 


Vice  Consul  Thomas  M.  Powell,  Nogales,  Mexico. 
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LIVESTOCK,  MEAT,  AND  WOOL 

German  hog  numbers  continue  to  decline. 

The  June  6  hog  estimate  for  Germany  shows  a  decline  of  10  percent 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  according  to  a  cable  to  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service  Division  from  Agricultural  Attache  loyd  V.  Steere,  at  Berlin. 
Numbers  now  estimated  at    only  20,026,000,  are  about  the  same  as  in  1930. 
All  classes  of  hogs  except  "brood  sows  of  6  months  to  1  year  and  "bred  sows 
of  that  age 'showed  decreases.    Young  sows  increased  1  percent  and  young 
"bred  sows  5  percent.     The  decrease  in  bred  sows  1  year  and  over  of  9  per- 
cnet,  however,  more  than  offset  the  increase  in  younger  sows,  the  de- 
crease in  "both  ages  combined  being  5  percent. 

Slaughter  hogs  of  6  months  and  above  exclusive  of  breeding  stock 
are  estimated  at  3,924,000  head,  a  decrease  of  12  percent  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago.     Most  of  the  slaughter  hogs  over  6  months  of  age  prohably 
will  be  marketed  in  the  next  3  months.     Last  year  inspected  slaughter  in 
Germany  during  the  3  months  June  to  August  amounted  to  4,229,000.  The 
decrease  of  10  percent  in  all  young  pigs  "below  6  months  combined  with  re- 
duced "breeding  stock  indicates  continued  reduction  in  slaughter  through- 
out 1935  and  early  1936. 


GERMANY:     Hog  numbers,  June  6,  1935,  with  comparisons 


June 
1-7  ; 

Farrows 
under 
'  8 

weeks 

Young 

pigs 

:  8  weeks 

to  6 
months 

;       Hogs  6  months 
I  _       to  one  year 

;           Hogs  over 
!             one  year 

■  Grand 

■  total 

;  Total 

Brood  sows 

!  Total 

1    Brood  sows 

Total 

In 
farrow 

Total 

In 
farrow 

Thou- 

Thou- 

! Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

. Thou- 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

1  sands 

1930... 

5,091 

9,178 

3,842 

876 

574 

1,594 

1,356 

915 

19,805 

1931. 

,  6,027 

10,351 

4,172 

693 

409 

1,979 

1,663 

1,021 

22 , 529 

1932... 

5,501 

9,832 _ 

4,109 

608 

374 

1,847 

1,534 

938 

'  21,289 

1933. . . 

;  5,139 

9 , 752  i 

4,449 

.  652 

422 

1,832 

1,511 

978 

21,172 

1934. . . 

.  5,283 

10,4361 

4,787 

547 

338 

1,862 

1,519 

949  i 

22 , 368 

1935. . . 

:  4,561 

9 , 510  i 

4,250 

;  554 

355  . 

1,705 

1,362 

867 

20,026 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.    Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.     Compiled  from  cable  from  Agricultural  Attache  Loyd  V.  Steere, 
Berlin,  and  from  original  official  sources  for  earlier  years. 
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AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  .  SWEDISH  TRADE  AGREEMENT  a/ 

Fruit  producers  and  processors  are  the  chief  American  "beneficiaries 
from  reductions  in  Swedish  import  duties  under  the  terms  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  recently  concluded  with  that  country.     The  existing  rel- 
atively low  rates  were  "bound  for  cured  pork  and  rice,  and  raw  cotton  was 
"bound  on  the  free  list.    No  farm  products  were  involved  in  the  concessions 
granted  to  Sweden  by  the  United  States.     See  page  36  for  a  comparison  of 
old  and  new  Swedish  tariff  treatment  of  concession  items.     The  new  rates 
become  effective  August  5,  1935. 

According  to  United  States  records,  our  exports  to  Swaden  in  1934 
had  a  total  value  of  $33,043,000 /-/with  total  imports  from  that  country 
valued  at  $33,949,000.     Complete  1934  trade  figures  from  Swedish  sources 
are  not  available,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  American  data,  it  is  estimated 
that  about  65  percent  of  the  total  Swedish  imports  from  the  United  States 
in  1934  were  affected  by  the  Swedish  concessions.     Of  the  total  value  cov- 
ered by  concessions,  it  appears  that  roughly  38  percent  was  accounted  for 
by  concessions  on  agricultural  items  and  about  62  percent  by  concessions 
on  other  goods.     To  secure  these  concessions,  the  United  States  gave  com- 
mitments covering  76.5  percent  of  the  value  of  the  total  1934  imports  from 
Sweden.    Practically  all  of  the  imports  affected  by  concessions  granted  to 
Sweden  cover  either  raw  materials  needed  in  American  industry  or  specialty 
products  of  Swedish  industry.     Over  86  percent  of  the  1934  value  of  the 
United  States  concessions  to  Sweden  was  covered  by  binding  items  on  the 
American  free  list. 

Sweden  has  maintained  a  relatively  low-tariff  policy  during  the 
post-Yiar  years,  particularly  on  most  agricultural  products.     It  was  recog- 
nized at  the  outset,  therefore,  that  commitments  to  maintain  present 
tariff  treatment  would  represent  the  concessions  obtainable  cn  most  of 
the  American  agricultural  exports  to  Sweden.     While  fruit  secures  the 
greatest  immediate  advantage,  in  the  form  of  lower  duties,  such  advantage 
is  entirely  aside  from,  and  in  addition  to,  any  general  increase  in  agri- 
cultural exports  which  may  develop  as  a  result  of  more  liberal  treatment 
by  the  United  States  of  imports  from  Sweden. 

Principal  items  on  which  Sweden  granted  concessions 

Of  the  agricultural  items  upon  which  the  United  States  requested 
concessions  from  Sweden,  26  have,  or  have  had,  well  recognized  positions 
in  our  export  trade  with  Sweden.     Of  those  items,  Sweden  granted  con- 
cessions on  22.     The  1934  export  value  of  the  concession  items  totaled 
$8,196,000,  or  about  82  percent  of  all  our  agricultural  exports  to  Sweden. 

On  12  of  the  22  concession  items,  the  concession  granted  consisted 
of  binding  the  present  tariff  treatments.  That  action  covered  $7,013,000 
worth  of  the  1934  agricultural  exports  to  Sweden,  and  represented  85.5 

IT  Prepared  by  John  L.  Stewart,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Division. 
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percent  of  the  value  of  all  the  concession  items,  and  70.3  percent  of 
the  total  United  States  agricultural  exports  to  Sweden.     Of  the  total 
value  of  exports  on  which  present  treatment  was  bound,  raw  cotton  ac- 
counted for  $5,667,000  or  80.8  percent  of  the  "bound  total.     The  10  items 
uoon  which  duty  reductions  were  secured  are  all  in  the  fruit  group  and 
had  a  1934  export  value  of  $1,183,000.    That  figure  represented  14.5  per- 
cent of  the  total  value  of  concession  items,  and  11.8  percent  of  the  1934 
total  of  agricultural  exports. 

Cotton 

The  fact  that  raw  cotton  represents  such  a  large  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can agricultural  exports  to  Sweden  suggested  the  advisability  of  safeguard- 
ing its  future  as  much  as  possible;  hence  the  action  taken  to  bind  cotton 
on  the  Swedish  free  list.     It  is  recogniced  that  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood of  Sweden" ^  increasing  the  cost  of  raw  cotton  requirements  through 
import  duties.     It  is  possible,  however,  that,  through  quotas  or  barter 
arrangements,  American  cotton  in  Sweden  might  be  placed  at  some  disadvan- 
tage.   The  inclusion  of  cotton  on  the  list  of  concession  items  prevents 
the  application  of  quotas  without  firet  discussing  such  a  move  with  the 
United  States. 

Fruit 

The  prominent  position  of  fruit  in  the  agreement  with  Sweden  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  of  the  22  concession  items,  15  fall  under  fresh, 
dried,  and  canned  fruit.  These  items  had  a  total  export  value  in  1934 
of  $2,407,000,  and  accounted  for  29.3  percent  of  the  1934  export  value 
of  the  commodities  on  which  concessions  were  granted.  The  fruit  group 
ranks  second  to  raw  cotton  in  the  value  of  our  agricultural  exports  to 
Sweden.  Most  of  the  duty  reductions  secured  in  the  agreement  occurred 
in  fresh  and  canned  fruit.  , 

In  dried  fruit,  which  represents  more  than  half  of  the  total  busi- 
ness in  fruit  with  Sweden,  all  items  except  raisins  were  on  the  Swedish 
free  list  prior  to  the  agreement.    Raisins  also  are  now  free  of  duty. 
The  other  dried  fruits  prominent  in  the  trade  with  Sweden  are  prunes, 
mixed  fruit  for  salad,  apples,  apricots,  and  peaches.     The  United  States 
meets  little  or  no  competition  from  other  countries  in  the  dried  fruit 
items  heretofore  on  the  free  list.     Turkey  has  been  a  competitor  in  rai- 
sins, however,  and  placing  that  item  on  the  free  list  improves  materially 
the  competitive  position  of  the  American  product. 

Fresh  apples,  pears,  and  grapefruit  comprise  a  concession  group 
the  export  value  of  which  in  1934  amounted  to  $619,000.      More  than  75 
percent  of  the  group  value  was  in  fresh  apples,  with  pears  accounting  for 
most  of  the  remainder.     The  group  value  axcounted  for  about  25  percent 
of  the  1934  export  value  of  all  fruit  items.     In  recent  years  American 
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apples  and  pears  have  "been  paying  import  duties  of  20  crowns  per  100  kilos 
every  month  in  the  year  except  February,  March,  and  April.     In  those  three 
months,  the  rate  was  only  10  crowns.     The  most  useful  concession  to  the 
United  States  for  apples  would  he  to  have  the. lowest  possible  rate  apply 
to  the  fall  and  winter  months,  the  period  of  heaviest  export  movement  from 
the  United  States.     For  apples,  Sweden  agreed  to  include  January  in  the 
low-duty  period,  and  for  pea.rs,  December  and  January.     Grapefruit,  which 
formerly  paid  the  same  duties  as  apples  and  pears,  was  put  on  the  free 
list. 

Canned  fruits  represent  the  least  important  part  of  the  fruit  group 
and  are  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  United  States  agricultural  export 
trade  with  Sweden,  but  the  concessions  gr.?.nted  were  among  the  most  substan 
tial  occurring  in  the  agreement.     The  1934  exports  of  canned  fruit  (pine- 
apples, peaches,  mixed  fruit  for  salad,  pears,  apricots,  and  grapefruit) 
from  the  United  States  to  Sweden  were  valued  at  only  $139,000  and  repre- 
sented only  5.7  percent  of  the  value  of  all  fruit  exports.     The  canned 
items  paid  import  duties  in  Sweden  of  75  crowns  per  100  kilos,  represent- 
ing a  charge  of  about  106  percent  ad  valorem,  based  on  1933  import  values. 
The  agreement  rates  represent  reductions  from  the  old  rates  of  60  percent 
for  pineapples  and  grapefruit,  and  of  33  percent  for  peaches,  apricots, 
pears,  and  mixed  fruit. 

Other  concession  items 

The  remaining  items  in  the  list  of  22  concessions  cover  certain 
types  of  oil  cake,  which  were  bound  on  the  free  list.     Other  minor  items 
on  which  concessions  were  granted  include  certain  canned  foods,  cornstarch 
and  cereal  breakfast  foods.     Most  of  these  concessions  involve  reductions 
in  import  duties. 

Concessions  granted,  to  Sweden  by  the  United  States 

Sulphate  wood  pulp  and  unbleached  sulphite  wood  pulp  dominate  the 
imports  into  the  United  States  from  Sweden.     The  American  commitment  to 
retain  those  items  on  the  free  list  covered  more  than  66  percent  of  the 
total  1934  value  of  imports  from  Sweden,  in  addition  to  accounting  for 
all  but  about  14  percent  of  the  total  value  of  all  concession  items.  Im- 
port items  on  which  existing  duties  were  bound  cover  3.6  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  concessions.'   This  group  includes  principally  certain  wire 
rods  and  unprocessed  paperboard  and  wallboard.     Items  on  which  the  United 
States  duties  were  reduced  had  a  1934-  value  representing  about  7.3  percent 
of  the  total  imports  from  Sweden,  and  covered  about  9.5  percent  of  the 
value  of  all  concession  items.     Certain  iron  and  steel  items  comprise  the 
leading  value  group,  on  which  duty  reductions  ranging  from  19  percent  to 
20  percent  were  granted.     Next  come  anti-friction  bearings  and  matches, 
with  duty  reductions  of  21  percent  and  12.5  percent,  respectively.  The 
remainder-  of  the  list  covers  a  number  of  relatively  unimportant  items. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Value  of  all  agricultural  exports  to  Sweden, 


1933  and  1934 

OUU-L:U  U.X  Ojf 

X  JUT 

:            1,000  dollars 

1,000  dollars 

5,667 

Tobacco  and  manufactures  

 ■  1,392 

958 

 :  103 

102 

232 

2,715 

214 

70 

9,968 

UNITED  STATES:  Volue  of  the  principal  agricultural  exports  upon  which 
 Sweden  granted  concessions,  1932  to  1 934  


Commodity  : 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Cotton,  raw.  

2 , 664, 4o7 

3,429, 992 

C     (**  £D  AAA 

D, Ob ( , OUU 

Bacon  

96,249 

144,782 

52,614 

Eresh  fruit: 

Apples  

678,815 

228,478 

484,491 

Pears  

118,286 

56,143 

131,122 

Grapefruit  

755 

2,983 

3,287 

Dried  fruit: 

Apricots  

91,327 

95,885 

84, 692 

Peaches  

27,034 

32,192 

17,886 

Prunes  

317,277 

398,955 

447,618 

Apples  

188,848 

306,806 

229,810 

Mixed  fruit  

453,334 

478,846 

443,758 

Raisins  

430,303 

290,180 

425,400 

Canned  fruit: 

Peaches  

271,362 

15,685 

22 , 010 

Apricots  

4,721 

1,922 

6,997 

Pineapples  

41,343 

55,433 

87,311 

P g  r\  v  •  ••••••••••..••••*•.«•* 

13,286 

8,994 

13,993 

Grapefruit  

83 

i  60 

43 

Mixed  f rait  •  • 

6,693 

7,738 

8,452 

Rice,  milled  

84,484 

!  87,058 

58,826 

Cottonseed  cake  

:  0 

:  0 

10,784 

Linseed  cake  

;  32,000 

0 

0 

Copra  .cake  

Other  oilcake.  

1  0 

:  40.800 

0 

Total  

5,520,667 

■  5,682,932 

8,196,094 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Division. 
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UNITED  STATES:     Principal  agricultural  export  items  upon  which  tariff 
concessions  were  granted  'by  Sweden,  May  1935  aj 


Commodity 


Swedish  units 


Old  rate  j 

Agreement  rate  j 

Old  rate 

Agreement  ra 

te 

'•  Per  100  kilos 

Per  100  kilos  \ 

Per  pound 

Per  oound 

■12  crowns 

12  crowns 

1.39  cents 

1.39 

cents 

•Feb.  1 -April 

30 

Jan.  1 -April 

30 

j e d .  i  —Apr lx 

ou 

Jan.  1  -April 

30 

•10  crowns 

10  crowns 

1.15  cents 

1.15 

cents 

!May  1  -  Jan, 

31 

May  1  -  Dec. 

31 

May  1  -  Jan. 

31 

May  1 

-Dec. 

!20  crowns 

20  crowns 

2.31  cents 

2.31 

cents 

iFeb .  1  -  April 

30 

Dec.  1  -April 

30 

Feb.  1  -  April 

30 

Dec. 

L -April 

30 

;10  crowns 

10  crov/ns 

1.15  cents 

1.15 

cents 

;May  1  -  Jan. 

31 

May  1  -Nov. 

30 

May  1  -  Jan. 

31 

May  1 

-Nov. 

30 

■20  crowns 

20  crowns 

o.oi  cen^s 

2.31 

cents 

•Feb.  1  -  April 

30 

Feb.  1 -April 

30 

Feb.  1 -April 

30 

Feb. 

1 -April 

30 

•  10  crowns 

Free 

1.15  cents 

Free 

IMay  1  -  Jan. 

31 

May  1  -  Jan. 

31 

May  1  -Jan. 

31 

May  1 

-Jan. 

31 

:20  crowns 

Free 

2.31  cents 

Free 

iFree 

Free 

Free 

Free 

[Free 

Free 

Free 

Fre  e 

jFree 

Free 

Free 

Free 

•Free 

Free 

Free 

Fr  e  e 

";Free 

Free 

Free 

_L'  ±  w  w 

"15  crowns 

Free 

1.58  cents 

"I^VP  p 

\\ 

50  crowns 

)  . 

5.78 

cents 

') 

50  crowns 

) 

5.78 

cents 

•^75  crowns 

30  crowns 

'8.66  cents 

3.47 

cents 

50  crowns 

5.78 

cents 

50  crowns 

5.78 

cents 

30  crowns 

3.47 

cents 

•50  crowns 

30  crowns 

' 5. 78  cents 

3.47 

cents 

•2  crowns 

2  crowns 

; 0.23  cent 

0.23 

cent 

.jFree 

Free 

Free 

Free 

IFree 

Free 

Free 

Free 

IFree 

Free 

Free 

Free 

;Free 

Free 

•Free 

Free 

•Free 

Free 

.Free 

Free 

American  units 


Pears,  fresh. 


Grapefruit, 


Pork,  salted  

Apples,  fresh  


Dried  fruit: 
Apricots. . . 
Peaches . . .  . 

Prunes  

Apples  

Mixed  fruit 

Raisins .... 
Canned  fruit: 

Peaches , . . . 

Apricots. . . 

Pineapples . 

Pears  

Mixed  fruit 

Grapefruit . 
Pineapple,  sweet, 
preserved,  in 
large  containers 
Rice ,  milled. . . 
Cotton,  raw. . . . 
Cottonseed  cake 
Linseed  cake . . . 

Copra  cake  

Other  oil  cake. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Division. 

aj  Where  no  difference  appears  between  "old  rates"  and  "agreement  rates,"  the 
present  tariff  treatment  has  been  bound  for  the  duration  of  the  agreement, 
June  26,  1935  exchange  rate:     1  crown  53  25.4709  cents. 
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Harvest  year 


Wheat 


Rye 


Barley 


Oats 


1930. . 
1931. . 
1932. . 
1933. . 
1934. . 
1935.. 


1,000  acres 

4,401 
5,355 
5,635 
5,727 
5,430 
a/  5,329 


1,000  acres 

11,641 
10,788 
10,996 
11,179 
11,097 
11,069 


1,000  acres 

8,499 
8,310 
8,116 
7,864 
7,772 
6,945 


International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome. 

a/  Includes  spelt,  the  average  acreage  of  which  was  279,000  acres  during 
1930-1934. 

JAPAN:    Acreage  and  production  of  wheat  and  barley, 

1930-35 


Wheat 

Barley 

Year 

Acreage 

Production 

Acreage 

Production 

1,000  acres  : 

1,000  "bushels 

1,000  acres 

1,000  "bushels 

1,204 

29 , 537 

2,097 

72,472 

1 , 228  • 

30,892 

2,107 

76,518 

1 , 247  ; 

31 , 336 

1,940 

77,741 

1 , 511  I 

38 , 643 

1,924 

66,982 

1,589  : 

47,660 

1,853 

71,509 

1 , 554  : 

45,404 

1,870 

74,425 

Compiled  by  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  official  sources, 
a/    For  46  prefectures  only,  not  including  Hokkaido. 

EGYPT:    Acreage  and  production  of  wheat  and  barley, 

1930-1935  


Wheat 


Barley 


Harvest  year 

Acreage 

Production 

Acreage 

Production 

1,000  acres 

1,000  bushels 

1,000  acres 

1,000  bushels 

1930........  

.j  1,522 

39,753 

345 

10,505 

1931..  

. :         1 , 649 

46,073 

306 

9,693 

1932  

1,762 

52,586 

366 

12,066 

1933.  

.:  1,426 

39,951 

292 

9,236 

1934....   

.'  1,441 

37,277 

284 

9,032 

1935  

.;  1,463 

43,137 

290 

10,242 

International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Some. 
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O  :j  O  0  0  ff  Z-  0  O  U  1  t* 


,..26 

26 

ooc  2i 

25 

,  & . 
14,  37 


